MEASURE FOR  MEASURE
much more moral than Shakespeare himself? Is he not sub-
stituting for Shakespeare's Duke another, and a quite different
one? Bernard Shaw has rewritten the last act of Cymbeline> as
Shakespeare might have written it, if he had been post-Ibsen
and post-Shaw. And that is a legitimate thing to do, com-
pared with the modern habit of keeping Shakespeare's text, but
putting upon it a construction which is post-Ibsen and post-
Shaw; imposing an outlook and a morality not Shakespeare's.
Obviously, it is wrong for the Master of a College deliberately
to put his unpopular duties upon the Vice-Master; and it would
be most improper for him to watch the result from the Porter's
Lodge, disguised as a scout. It would be equally improper
for a young lady to intervene in a law suit, by personating a
K.C.; and in this way we might moralize amiss every one of
Shakespeare's romantic plays. The question is not how Shaw
might have satirized the Duke, had he rewritten Measure for
Measure. The question is how Shakespeare meant us to see the
Duke; and since the Duke controls the whole action of the play,
we must see him as Shakespeare meant us to do, or misunder-
stand the play.
Shakespeare makes the Duke describe himself as one who has
ever loved the life removed; one who does not relish well the
loud applause of the people. Under his Friar's disguise, the
Duke is stung by Lucio's slanders into defending himself as one
who, by the business he has helmed, 'shall appear to the envious
a scholar, a statesman and a soldier5. To make it quite clear
that we must take this seriously, Shakespeare makes Escalus,
immediately after, confirm the Duke's words by describing
him as
One that, above all other strifes, contended especially to know
himself. Rather rejoicing to see another merry, than merry
at anything which professed to make him rejoice: a gentle-
man of all temperance.
Isabel, in her moment of direst distress, remembers him as cthe
good Duke5. To Mariana he is, in his Friar's disguise, ea man
of comfort', who has often stilled her 'brawling discontent'.
(This, of course, violates chronology, but Shakespeare never
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